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THE BLIND CHILD 


By Katuryn E. MAxFiEetp, 1918 


Eight or ten years ago Mr. Edward 
EK. Allen of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind in Watertown, Massachu- 


setts, and Mr. Olin H. Burritt of the 


Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction of the Blind in Philadelphia 
were so strongly impressed by the 
growing complexity of their problems 
that they enlisted the aid of our own 
Dr. Samuel P. Hayes in an effort to 
solve them. Since then seven Mount 
Holyoke alumnae have had the oppor- 
tunity of working under Dr. Hayes 
and either Mr. Allen or Mr. Burritt. 
Of the problems to be solved two of 
the most important ones proved so big 
that Dr. Hayes is still working on 
them. — 

One problem was to standardize the 
group educational and _ intelligence 
tests for the use of principals and 
teachers in estimating and placing 
their blind pupils. To adapt tests 
already standardized for the seeing 
has been no easy task, yet a series of 
tests covering all the fundamental 
subjects together with some group 
intelligence tests has now been worked 
out and given in at least a dozen 
schools for the blind. Even though 
Dr. Hayes is not yet satisfied with the 
adjustment of these tests to the needs 
of the blind, nevertheless they have 
been of great service in reclassifying 
whole schools to more nearly fit the 
needs of the individual pupils. 

The other problem which still re- 


mains to be solved is that of standard- 
izing the Binet tests for use with the 
blind. As the basis of his Binet scale 
Dr. Hayes used a series of tests gather- 
ed together by Mr. Robert B. Irwin, 
a blind man, at that time in charge of 
the work for the blind and partially- 
sighted in the Cleveland Public 
Schools, and now director of the 
Bureau of Research and Education at 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind. The task of finding a suff- 
cient number of tests which adequate- 
ly compare one blind child with other 
blind children and yet also give a fair 
estimate of him as compared with 
seeing children is an _ exceedingly 
difficult one. 

The chief reason for the difficulty in 
reaching any definite standards in the 
testing program is that blind children 
are such extreme individualists. An- 
other reason is that there are not 
enough blind children of a given grade 
or age in any one spot to serve as a 
basis for standardization. Much time 
and money must be spent in traveling 
from one school to another. Since 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind has been organized: OF Rerrice 
throughout the United! States, ‘anid 
Canada, its Bureau. Of Research and 


Education can reach mst ef the blind © : 


\ 


children in these two countries. iven 
so, after the incompetent are|eliminat- 
ed, we shall have such a small number 


on which to base our norms that it will © 


114 


be years before our department can 
establish wholly reliable standards 
for tests. 

We have been almost overwhelmed 
by the amount of work to be done, but 
educationally speaking, we are trying 
to specialize on the problem of teach- 
ing blind children to read. This 
has been made my chief responsibility 
by Mr. Irwin. The ‘‘average”’ blind 
child can read about one-third as fast 
as the seeing child of the same age. 
Nothing will so surely hinder the 
growth of a love for reading as the 
inability to interpret the symbols on 
the printed page quickly enough to 
give continuity to thought. Yet read- 
ing should be one of the chief recrea- 
tions of the blind. There are enough 
blind people who can read very much 
more rapidly to justify us in devoting 
a great deal of time to finding the cause 
of and the remedy for the general slow 
rate. In this problem of reading the 
disadvantage of dealing with so many 
individualists is particularly felt. Yet 
this disadvantage can never be over- 
come until human society has reached 
that state of perfection in which such 
things as feeblemindedness, congenital 
syphilis, or constitutional inferiority 
plays no part. 

The largest service which the Foun- 
dation could offer to blind children is 
still beyond its means; that is the 
management of some school for the 
blind \4s)2n experimental and training 
school. | ‘With’a school of our own for 
demonstration and experimental work 
we eould begin to’ show results years 
sooner. .Moreover; we could con- 
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tinue to show results with enough fre- 
quency to hold the interest of educa- 
tors. At present we feel very fortu- 
nate in having two men like Mr. Irwin 
and Dr. Hayes as our leaders, because 
of their influence in sustaining interest 
in our work among workers for the 
blind. If you know someone who is 
anxious to dispose of a few hundred 
thousand dollars, and you can’t per- 
suade him to donate it to Mount 
Holyoke, just tell him about us! © 

The most fundamental need of 
blind children today is for competent 
training in mental hygiene. Although: 
a few sporadic attempts have been 
made to introduce mental hygiene, 
notably at Perkins Institution, yet it 
is still apparent that the educators 
must themselves be educated to the 
need of it before very much will be 
accomplished. It is disheartening to 
see the number of blind people whose 
lives count for little because of this 
lack. The help of a well-trained and 
sympathetic mental hygienist might 
have opened such a different future to 
them, for the blind child’s real handi- 
caps are his psychological difficulties. 
To the casual observer the fact of 
blindness seems so tragic that the less 
spectacular though more serious prob- 
lems behind the lack of physical 
sight are hidden from his view. We 
all appreciate the physical handicap of 
blindness, but back of that handicap 
loom many disabilities which enchain 
the larger number of blind children and 
which can well command the attention 
and interest of psychologists at work 
on the problems of the blind. 
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also carried in stock 
in the following sizes 


WIDE THICKNESS 
6 inches i 
7K sé 


734 sé 
914 “é 


Other sizes made to order 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Library Bureau 


Division of 
Remington Rand Inc. 
Library supplies of all kinds 


